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This book is inyaluable to inventors and persons interested in 
patents, caveats, designs, trade-marks, copyrights, etc. 
Therefor should it fall into the hands of one who 
is not particularly interested in such things, 
he would confer an appreciable favor 
on any inventor into whose pos- 
session he places it. A 
favor would also be 
extended tothe 
publishers: 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Office of Glaseock & Co,, 
Patent Attorneys, 
626 F Street N, W., Washington, D, C, 

Dear Sir: We take pleasure in herewith handing you a copy 
of our latest circular, relative to patents, caveats, designs, trade 
marks, copyrights, ete, We trust that it will be of use to you, 

We desire to call your attention to our moderate charges for 
prosecuting applications for patents, etc, anu we assure you that 
any business that you place in our hands will receive careful 
and prompt attention, 

Should you have an invention that you wish to patent, send 
us a-drawing or model of the same, together with a full de- 
scription, and we will make a careful examination of the records 
in the Patent Office and report to you, free of charge, as to the 
patentability of the device, 

Also wishing to call your attention to our references and 
testimonials, and assuring you, should you favor us with your 
work, that we will exert every energy to render our set'vices sat- 
isfactory to you, and should your invention possess merit we will 
leave no stone unturned in our efforts to secure for you the prov 
tection afforded by our laws and institutions, 

Thus we will endeavor to gain your lasting good will, and 
as the bulk of our business comes to us through the recommend, 
ation of those for whom we have done work, we will strive to 
manage your business with such care, promptness, competency 
and honesty that you will feel fully justified in recommending us 
to your friends, 

Trusting that we may serve you and number you among 


our many references, we ate 
y 1 Yours truly, 


GLASCOCK & CO, 


bho 
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PROGRESS. 


The remarkabie inventive genius developed in the United States within barely 
a generation may be ascribed to the robust originality of the American people, 
coupled with the stimilus of great financial reward, guaranteed by favorable legis- 
jation. The American patent system, which had its birth one hundred years ago, 
has witnessed a wizard-like transformation in mechanical appliances in the 
utilization of nature’s forces, and in all the conveniences and accessories of life. 

If we consider the stride from the primitive plow, with which the ancient 
tickled the soil, to the marvelous farm implements of to-day; from the burnt brick 
libraries of Babylon and Ninevah to the superb treasures in movables types and 
sumptuous buildings that stand, piled tier on tier, in the British Museum and the 
Library of Congress, we may truly realize how the world has progressed. 

Yet the most wonderful part of this advancement has been made within the 
period thus mentioned. During that time we have had the discovery of telegraph, 
the electric light, and all the various uses of electricity. Within the same period 
we have seen the revolution of the printing press from the clumsy hand-lever con- 
trivance of Franklin's time, to the marvelous Hoe machine which pri and folds 
seventy-five thousand copies of a complete eight-page newspaper in an hour. In 
that time the locomotive engine, the steamboat and the luxurious sleeping car ha 
supplanted the primitive modes of travel which preceded them, and we have ad- 
vanced from the old hand-spinning wheel to the wonderful-weaviug looms and 
knitting machines of the present day. ‘ 

Besides all these we have had the discovery of the telephone, which conveys the 
human voice, in conversation, hundreds of miles; the phonograph, which records 
the sound of voice and repeats its tones at the will of the operator; the sewing 
machine and the typewriter, which revolutionized methods in important branches 
of business, and even the convenient little lucifer match which replaced flint and 
friction. Yet any man try to imagine the comparative condition of life and society 
if these patented discoveries had never been made, and he will measurably appreci 
ate the benefits of the system that inspired them. 

e question now arises: Is there room for further improvement? Has the 
highest degree of perfection been attained in all liues of industry? ‘The records of 
the Patent Office correctly answers these questions in the negative; for at present 
patents are being issued in this country at the rate of about twenty thousand a year, 
‘Then in view of this record we ask: What are we coming to? At this rate the 
advancement of the world in the next ten years will be something stupendous. The 
present generation beyond a doubt will live to see aerial navigation accomplished; 
waste products from all manufacturers advantageously utilized as by-product; a 
tremendous gain in speed of railway transportation; and marvelous developments of 
electricity. f 

We have made tremendous strides in the past but in the future we are destined 
to outstrip the dreams of the most visionary 


PROFITABLE PATENTS. 


Of the half million patents issued in this country, many have been more or less 
profitable, not only returning money profits to the inventors, or their assigns, but 
also benefiting ina broader sense the world at large. Many hundreds of these 
patents have made millionaires of their owners, while many thousands more have 
produced fortunes largeand small. It is estimated that three-fourths of all the capi- 
tal invested in manufacturers in this country, a total of over six hundred and fifty 
millions of dollars, is directly or indirectly based on patents. 

Of the well known inventions that have produced enormous returns, a few ex 
amples may be cited. The sewing ,machine patent not only made numerous in 
vidual fortunes, but created several large and wealthy corporations. The telegraph 
patents realized an immense fortune to the original inventor and to a number of 
others. The Goodyear rubber patents, the original of which was a simple mixture 
of rubber and suipher, formed the basis of vast manufacturing industries and 
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immense wealth to hundreds of people. The McCormick harvesters and many 
other agricultural machines have reaped the earth’s products and great wealth at 
the same time. The sleeping car patetts have made millions for their owners, and 
the electric and telephone patents have enormously enriched the inventors and all 
who are associated with them 

‘These are only afew conspicuous instances, and while the list of millionaire 
patents, so to speak, might be increased to great length, it is not these which have 
realized the greatest total of wealth. It is the thousands and tens of thousands of 
lesser inventions which have each brought their discoverers a few hundreds, a few 
thousands, or a modest fortune, that amounts to the most in the aggregate and have 
really resulted in the greatest benefits. And itis not necessarily the wonderful in- 
yention that attains great success. Sometimes a simple little device, like the paper 
fastener or the common buckle which has special utility, will make several fortunes, 
It should also be understood that the great aggregate of patents granted is vastly 
swollen by the enormous number of improvements and attachments upon the large 
inventions, and these may be made by any one who can. For instance, the Crane 
and Otis elevators employ in their construction and operating mechanism over two 
hundred separate patents. ‘The modern printing press manufacturers own hun- 
dreds of patents which cover the various parts that go to make the complete 
machine, while the great electric companies have procured or purchased scores upon 
scores of patents necessary to the perfection of their various systems. And so it is 
all through the list. 

‘The field of invention is practically limitless, and great are the rewards that 
have been realized by the wonderful and useful discoveries already made. Still 
greater ones remain to be enjoyed by those who solve the numerous problems and 
hoped-for achievements remaining in the realm of the unattained. 


WHAT “‘CRANKS’”’ HAVE DONE 


Itisnot infrequently the case that a man who is of an inventive turn of mind is con- 
sidered by his neighbors and the community at large asa “crank;” and the man who 
is the originator of a meritorious invention, among other things has to contend with 
the sentiment of his friends and acquaintances, who extend to him their sympathy 
and the same time regard him as a “crank,” Especially is this disadvantageous to 
an inventor if he besensitive or impecunious and solicitous of support for the proper 
and successful introdnction of his invention; but by any chance let that so-called 
“crank” be successful with his invention, and then itis amusing to note the change 
that takes place in the regard for him. No more striking example can be pointed to 


‘than the case of Thomas A. Edison, the inventor who electrified the world and who 


is of world-wide renown. When Mr. Edison was launching on his fleld of invention 
he was comparatively a poor man, and he relied on the support of others for the 
successful introduction of the valuable products of his brain, aud he was considered 
a “crank,” and as such he was avoided by persons who would be only too glad to be 
associated with him now that he is in the zenith, or approaching that point, of his 
inventive career. 

‘The world owes lots to so-called “cranks.” They have given us the telegraph, 
telephone, railroad facilities, steamboats, and they have been connected in some 
manner or other with the production of every article or appliance that falls into the 
useful hand of the human family. . 

This is what “cranks” have done; the so-called “cranks” of to-day are busily 
at work producing contrivances and conveniences that will afford an exhaustless 
source of surprise in the future. 


DEFINITION OF PATENT LAWS. 


Patent Law consists primarily of the various acts of Congress relating to the 
granting of patents to inventors, These acts or laws prescribe certain formalities 
and conditions under which patents may be granted and also for enforcing the pro- 
tection which the patent implies. The grant of a patent does not give the right to 
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the invention; it gives a right of protection in the exclusive use of the imvertiort, 
‘Phe owner or originator of an invention has a perfect right to the use of the same 
without a patent. The grant of protection to an inventor in the exclusive use of his 
invention for a limited time is so well founded in justice and public policy that, al- 
though of recent origin, it has beer adopted by all civilized nations. 

‘The Constitution is the foundation of all patent laws. It declares that Congress 
shall have power “to promote the progress of science and useful arts by securing for 
limited times to authors and inventors the exclusive right to their respective writ- 
ings and discoveries.” Thus stich legislation is vested exclusively in Congress, and 
by such legislation jurisdiction for the administration of the patent laws belongs to 
the Federal Courts. 


FOR WHAT PATENT MAY BE GRANTED. 


The law provides “that any person (this includes men, women and childreny 
citizens and aliens) who has invented or discovered any new and useful art, ma~ 
chine, manufacture or composition of matter, or any new and useful improvement 
thereof not known or used by others in this country, and not patented or described 
in any printed episbat ea MGs in this or any foreign country before his invention or 
discovery thereof, and not in public use or on sale for more than two years prior to 
his application, unless the same is proved to have been abandoned, niay, upon pay 
ment of the duty required by law and other due proceedings had, obtain a patent 
therefor.” 

Thus, there are four classes of patentable subject matter, viz: arty machiney 
manufacture and composition of matter. ‘ 

The term “art” comprehends all methods and processes by means of which’ 
certain results are accomplished or things produced. For instance the metlods or 
process for making hard rubber, The term “machine” includes all kinds of 
mechanism, whether machines proper or improvement thereon. The term “manu- 
facture” includes all kinds of useful articles which are made, except macitines and 
composition of matter, as for instance; tools, implements, etc. “Composition of 
matter” includes all kinds of mixtures or compounds, such as medicines, foods, etc. 


TO WHOM PATENTS ARE GRANTED. 


Patents are granted to the original or first inventors. Although patents may be 
obtained by the executors and administrators of inventors. An inventor may 
assign his invention and may havea patent issued to the assignee. An invention 
by joint inventors must be patented to both jointly. 

In the United States patetits are granted for a term of 17 years. “ 

Au invention to be patentable must be a completion of something tangible. The 
mere conception of an idea is not patentable. A new combination of old and known 
elements which produces anew or beneficial result is patentable, but the combination, 
of old elements which produces no new or beneficial results is not the subject of 
patent. ‘The discovery of 4 law of nature or a new element in nature is not patent- 
able. ‘Thus no patent could be obtdined for the recently discovered Argon, an 
element in nature, as it is of natural manufacture or origin; but itis probable that 
Argon will be used in compounds and processes, and thereby produce a new and 
beneficial result, which will render the particular combinations patentable. Any- 
thing epics is injurious to public health, to good morals, or public policy, is not 
patentable. 
vait i6 sométithes, difficntt to judge as to the patentability of an invention, and 
should af inventor have a doubt he should submit his invention to competent 
patent counsel for advice. 


UTILITY. 

‘The statute requires that the invention shall be tiseful. THe requirements of 
the law are fulfilled as to utility if the invention is not positively injurious to the 
public. Inventions which in the minds of some are frivolous are the subject of 
patents, such as games and toys. 
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HOW RIGHTS TO PATENTS MAY BE LOST. 


An inventor may lose his right to acquire a patent for his invention in two ways, 
By neglect and abandonment. 

f an inventor permits his invention to be used in public or sold for a period of 

two years or more prior to making application for patent, he forfeits his right to a 

patent. Nor is the lapse prevented by ignorance on his part of such public use or 

sale. 

He also forfeits his right to a patent if he openly declares that he has abandoned 
‘the invention, or with silence permits the invention to be generally used. Delay 
alone to apply for a patent, no matter how long, will not constitute abandonment, 
‘but unreasonable delay, associated with the fact that another has produced the 
same invention and has patented it, will constitute abandonment. 

When an invention has been previously patented in a foreign country, the U. S. 
patent will expire with the term of the foreign patent. 


HOW PATENTS ARE OBTAINED, 


To obtain a patent an application must ‘be made therefor. "This application, 
‘must contain a description of the invention in the form of a specification, and claims, 
covering the new feature of the invention. A drawing of ‘the invention must also 
accompany the application. A model is not generally required by the Patent Office. 
‘These are filed in the Patent Office. The Gover nt fee for filing an application 
for patent is $15, this must be paid to the Commissioner of Patents at the time that 
‘the case is presented. Inthe Patent Office there are a number of Primary Examin- 
ers, each having charge of a certain class of inventions. It isthe duty of these 
Examiners to see that the papers are in the proper form, and that the subject matter 
claimed is proper for patent, and that it is new and useful. On the filing of a case it 
is referred to the Examiner having charge of that class, forexamination, and the 
Examiner makes a written report and forwards a copy of the same to the applicant 
Ee atiomtex: If no reason is found against granting the patent, it is allowed 
ani ed 

If any reason is found that indicates that the patent should not be granted the 
Examiner states the same in his report, and iPthis objection can be removed by 
amendment or argument the patent will be allowed and issued. 

Within six months from the date of allowance of the patent the applicant must 
pay to the Commissioner of Patents $20, which is the balance of the Government fee. 

From the adverse decision of the Primary Examiner the applicant may appeal 
40 the Board of Examiners-in-Chief, and from the adverse decision of the Board the 
applicant may appeal to the Commissioner in person, and from his adverse decision 
he may appeal to the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia, 


" INTERFERENCE. 


When an application is made for a patent which in the opinion of the Bxaminer 
would interfere with any other pending application for patent for the same in- 
vention or with any existing patent, notice will be given to each party, and an 
‘opportunity is given them to prove which was the first inventor, and the patent will 
issue to the party proving priority, 


SALE OR TRANSFER OF PATENTS. 


An inventor or patentee may sell his entire interest in his invention of patent, 
‘or any undivided part of the whole or any specified part of the United States. In 
order to be valid this must be done by a written assignment, and said assignment if 
not recorded in the Patent Office within three months from its date of execution, 
will be void against subsequent purchasers without notice. A license under a 
patent need not be in writing, but it should be, A license necd not be recorded, 
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RIGHTS AND REMEDIES UNDER PATENTS. 


A patent gives its owner a right of action agai infri 
g arigh gainst an infringer of the patent, and 
authorizes Him to contest his right to the thing patented.” In action at law tie 
pipet Hes the poyilege of a trial by jury, and his recovery will be actual damages 
Etec oe ne a ‘4 ithe infringement. He may also Sue in equity and recover 
uaeee ae ne x a thereto obtain an injunction restraining further infringe- 
fe CUA ArE Een ue norance on the part of the infringer is no excuse. although it 
isicys nfringer is discovered to notify him to cease the infringe- 
The owner of a patent should mark the article cov 
mer s r covered by the patent ‘“ patented,” 
and taarehy give notice to the public that the article is protected, and warn ee 
stingers. GBeion, who places upon an unpatented article the word “ patented ” or 
the otic iste ‘s importing that the same is patented, for the purpose of deceiving 
public, is liable for each and every such offatios toa penalty of $100, 


RE-ISSUES OF PATENTS. 


After the patent is issued should it be di isi 
_Atter the patent is shi discovered that the patent is inoperative 
ee antEy reason of a defective or insufficient specification, or by Reamitioniie 
ae et neat Rne more than he bad a right to claim as new, provided the error has 
cans ough inadvertance, accident, or mistake, and without any fraudulent or 
fr tite place taegetie Patent may be surrendered and a corrected patent will be issued 
‘a the a Cae . This substitute patent is termed a re-issue patent and itexpires 
ate on which the original patent would expire. Re-issues should be applied 


for as soon as possible after stake te digo ret 
Prenton ths eae - Bonet mistake is discovered, or within two years after the 


Patents are extended only by Act of Congress. 


CAVEAT. 


Any citizen of the United States who has made a new i i i 
ny cit > Unite . s ew invention and desires 

eA epreninnd Setneyniey file in the Patent Office a Caveat. setting forth the object oe 
vention. Se tud asking protection of his right until he shall have matured his in- 
Ran ee opti Sa yout sliall be filed in the secret archives of the Patent Office, and 
tion to the Daten i term of one year from date of filing. A Caveat is a notice 
piven ie ae Bante ics of the Caveator’s claim as inventor, in order to prevent 
Caveet Mite eee ee for the same inventiomduring the life of the 

Subsequent renewals of the Caveat may be made. 


‘An - A oe: y 
ire Cater ary, seenre a Caveat if he declares his intention to become a citizen of 


DESIGNS. 


state agmts are also granted for designs, such as a design for a manufacture, bust, 
Bia Cee etares etc, _ Also for new shapes. The proceeding in applications 
spn Oat gus are substantially the same as in applications for mechanical 
Patents for designs are 
te granted for the term of three and one-half year: 
seven years, or for fourteen years, as the applicant may elect. TEBE OMS 


TRADE MARKS. 


A trade inark is a distinctive non-descripti 
toaunee : s -descriptive name or symbol, or both, employed 
beste ucaen of manufacture of any article of merchandise to which the 


While the right to a trade mark arises under the common law, there are statu- 
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tory provisions in most civilized nations under which the trade marks may be 
registered and thereby secure to their owners certian privileges prescribed in the 
statutes. 

In the United States a trade mark cannot be registered unless it is already in 
use in trade with one or more foreign countries or Indian Tribe; but this provision 
can be complied with by sending a few samplc: of the goods, with the trade mark 
affixed, to any merchant or dealer in Canada, or other foreign country or possession. 

‘Anybody may get a trade mark for nothing. He has only to adopt it, and it be- 
comes his exclusive property, so long as nobody has taken it previously for desig- 
nating goods of the Same sort. Furthermore, the law will defend him in this right. 
But, if he isa prudent man, he has the trade mark registcicd—that i- to say, put on 
record in the Patent Office. He thus obtains the privilege of sumg in the United 
States courts in case of infringement. The practice of those cofirts in such matters 
is settled, so that justice is pretty sure to be donc. Otherwise he would be obliged - 
to go to the State ourts, where the outcome of legal proceedings on these grounds 
is doubtful. 

There is another good reason for registering a trade mark. ‘The word “regis- 
tered” appears to signify that the owner is disposed to defend his property, and 
thus it is apt to scare off persons who might be tempted to infringe. A registration 
is good for thirty years and may be renewed indefinitely. 

It is not every word or symbol used as a trade mark that is the subject of regis- 
or liable to deceive the 


trati: Hence if the word is descriptive of the article, 
public as to the compo: mn -* the article, it cannot be registered. Or, if the symbol 
is areproduction of anst ~ -r state seal it cannot be registered. 

In case there shoul. donht the rcgistrability of a trade mark, the pro- 


prietor should submit the . oripetont patent counsel foradvice. This should 
be done before i‘1e trade mat. i- permanently adopted. and before great expense is 
gone to, to advertise the rticl under the mark, and before expensive labels are 
made. 


COPYRIGHTS. 


Copyrights may be secured for books, maps, charts, dramatic or musical compo- 
sitions, engravings. cuts, prints, photographs, chromos, or for descriptions of 
paintings, drawing. statues, models or designs. The title of the subject to be copy- 
righted must be entercd in’ the Library of Congress before the day of publication. 
In order to complete the copyright for a publication, two complete copies of the 
publication must be forwarded to the Librarian of Congress as soon as possible 
after publicati a. 

The term .. copyright is twenty-eight years. ; 

Copyrights are assignable by an_ instrument in writing, Such instruments to 
be valid must be recorded in the office of the Librarian of Congress within sixty 


days from date of execution. 
COSTS. 


PATENT. 


Government filing fee, payable wheri case is filed 
Government final fee, payable within six months after cas 
Our fee in full 


Wotalsaietoese kes sassospeswassas yy eae ey $65 

‘The charges as above stated are for ordinary cases. For complicated cases, or 
cases that require more than one sheet of drawings, an additional reasonable charge 
is made. 


$15 
20 
30 
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ASSIGNMENTS. 


For prenaring and recordiny in the Patent Office an assignment of patent, desig'i, 
or trade mark pte ad 35 
For preparing and recording an assignment of copyright 


CAVEAT. 


The total cost of a Caveat for an ordinary invention, including our fee and the 
Government fee, is. ++... 


DESIGN PATE 


Total cost of design patent for 3% years... 
Total cost of design patent for 7 yéars. 
Total cost of design patent for 14 years. 


ane 


FRADE MARK. 


The total cost of trade mark registration i: 


dene sten ates scededeaacteeces ee4sS50 


COPYRIGHTS. 


‘Phe total cost of copyright entry is... 6.0.2. 


COPIES OF PATENTS, ETC. 


Printed copies of the specification and drawings of United States patents will be 
failed to any address in the United States or Canada for 15 cents each, 


. REMITTANCES. 


Remittances should be sent by draft, money order, postal riote, express, of check. 
Amounts of money should never be sent by mail. 
Any business intrusted to us will be treated with the strictest confidence. 


INDUSTRY AND APPLICATION. 


‘The greatest results in life are usually attained by simple means and the exer- 
cise of ordinary qualities. The common life of every day, with its cares, necessities, 
and duties, affords ample opportunity for acquiring experience of the best kind; and 
its most beaten pattt provides the true workers with abundant scope for effort and 
toom for intprovement. The road to human welfare lies along the old highway of 
steadfast well-doing; and they Who are the most persistent, and work in the truest 
spirit, will usually be the most successful. 

Fortune has often been blamed for her blindnéss; but fortune is not so blind as 
men are. Those who look into practical life will find that fortune is usually on the 
side of the industrious, as the winds and waves are on the side of the best naviga~ 
tors. In the pursuit of even the highest branches of human inquiry, the commoner 
qualities are found the most usefal—such as common sense, attention, application, 
and perserverence. Genius may not be necessary, though even genius of the high- 
est sort does trot distain the use of these ordinary qualities. The very greatest mew 
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have been among the least believers in the power of genins, and as worldly-wise 
and perservering as successful men of the commoner sort. Newton’s was unques- 
tionably a mind of the very highest order, aud yet, when asked by what means he 
had worked out his extraordinary discoveries, he medestly answered, “By thinking 
of tothem.” It was in Newton’s case, as in every cther—only by diligent applica- 
tion and perserverance—that his great reputation was achieved. 

We have, indeed, but to glance at the biographies cf great men to find that the 
most distinguished inventors owe their success, in a great measure, to their in- 
dustry and application. ‘[hey were men who turned all things to good—even time 
itself. Hence, it happens that the men who have most moyed the world, have net 
been so much men of genitis, strictly so-called, as men of intent, mediocre abilities 
and untiring perserverance; not So often the gifted, of naturally bright and 
shinning qualities, as those who have applied themselves diligently to their work. 

Progress, however, of the best kind is comparatively slow. Great results can- 
not be achieved at once; and we must be satisfied to advance in life as we walk—step 
by step. We must sow before we can reap, and often have to wait long, content 
meanwhile to look patiently forward in hope; the frrit best worth waiting for often 
ripening the slowest. 3 

It is marvelous what continuous application will effect in the commonest of 
things. The story of Bruce of Scotland learning a lesson cf perserverence under 
adversity from the spider is well known. 

‘The laborers for the public good especially have to work long and patiently, 
often uncheered by the prospect of immediate recompense or result. ‘The seeds they 
sow sometimes lie hidden under the Winter’s snow, and before the spring comes he 
may have gone to his rest. 

‘The lives of eminent inventors are eminently illustrative of the same quality of 
perserverance. George Stevenson had worked ‘at the improvement of his locomc- 
tive for some fifteen years before achieving his decisive victory at Rainhill, and 
Watt was engaged for some thirty years upon the condensing engine before he 
brought it to perfection. 

Accident does very little toward the production of any great result in life, though 
sometimes what is called “a happy hit” may be made by a bold venture. The 
commoner highway of steady industry and application is the only safe road to 
travel. 

Sedutous attention and painstaking industry always mark the true inventor. 
‘The greatest men are not those who ‘despise the day of small things,” but those 
who improve them the most carefully, 

Although there are discoveries which are said to have been made by accident, if 
carefully inquired into, it will be found that there has really been very little that 
was accidental about them. For the most part, these so-called accidents have only 
been opportunities carefully improved by genins. The fall of the apple at Newton's 
fett has often been quoted as proof of the accidental character of some discoveries. 
But Newton’s whole mind had already been devoted for years to the laborious and 

atient investigation of the subject of gravatation, and the circumstance cf the apple 
falling before his eyes was suddenly appreheuded only as genius could apprehend 
it, and served to flash upon him the brilliant discovery then opening to his sight. 

Many before Galileo had seen a suspended weight swing before their eyes with 
a measured beat; but he was the first to discover the value of the fact. Filty years 
of study and labor, howeyer, elapsed before he completed the invention of his pen- 
dulem, the importance of which, in the measurement of time, can scarcely be over- 
rated.’ In like manner, Galileo, having heard that one Lippershay, a Dutch 
spectacle maker, had presented to Count Maurice, cf Nassav, an instrrirent by 
means of which distant objects appeared nearer to the beholder, addressed himself 
to the cause of such a phenomenon, which led to the invention of the telescope, and 
proved the beginning of the modern science of astronomy. Discoveries such as 
these could never have been made by a negligent cbserver or by a nzere passive 
listener. 

While Captain \afterwards Sir Samuel) Brown was occupied in studying the con- 
struction of bridges, with a view of contriving one of acheap description to be thrown 
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across the Tweed, near whic! i ing i 
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1 be accomplished if we are prompt to seize and improve 
s which are constantly presenting them- 


astonishing how much ca 
the opportunities for action and effort 
selves. 


« MODEL BUILDING. 


In addition to attending to the prosecution of the applications for patent: 
all kinds of patent litigation and work incidental thereto we have ample fa 
for building working models and machines and developing crude ideas into prac’ 
cal working devices. z 

In building models and machines we aim to produce work which is at- 
tractive in appearance and as simple and effective as the nature of the device will 
permit. 

In many instances working models are of inestimable value in demonstrating 
the operation of an invention. They avoid the necessity of an endless amount of 
explanation, and prove conclusively that the device will accoomplish all that the 
inventor claims it to do. 

Should an inventor contemplate selling his invention he should by all means be 
prepared to thoroughly demonstrate to the investor the practical utility and oper- 
ation of his invention,.and it will be found that the amount put in good models is 
money well invested, for the task of disposing of the invention will thus be made 
much easier and much better prices can be had. 

Many inventors have a natural aptitude for building and constructing, and 
possibly to these the foregoing suggestions present nothing new, but there are 
many possessing the highest inventive faculty who do not have the facilities for 
making good and attractive models. and itis to this latter class that we offer the 
advantages of the well-equipped and modern model shop at our disposal. 

From rough sketches, crude models, photographs, etc., we can prepare working 
drawings, made to a scale; and drawings and cuts for newspaper and advertising 


purpose: ‘ ? 
Yn other words, we are prepared to handle. transform and devetop the invention 
from the conception of the idea into the practical operating and commercially 


successful machines, ‘ 
Our charges for this class of work depends upon the amount of time and work 


consumed, but we exer energy to get the work out as speedily as possible, 


and thus reduce the cost to a minimum. 
We will gladly give any further information and advice‘on this subject to any 


who inquire. 


ADVICE AS TO SELLING, 


‘Phe inventor naturally values his invention highly, and in so doing he is not to 
blame, for it is he alone Who knows and values the time and attention that he has 
“bestowed thereon in perfecting and overcoming the many difficulties that cross his 
path, And it is perfectly natural in him to strive to get as much as he possibly 
can for his invention. 
Yet our experience has clearly demonstrated to us that in many instances in- 
ventors who were over anxidus to make all the profit that might be connected 
with the invention have lost good opportunities for disposing of their inventions, 
and indced it has been known to be the case where an inventor has been in absolute 
want, and yet he has refused a good offer for his invention simply because he 
thought he could get more by holding on. 
It should be remembered that we have buta short time to live, and itis far 
better to provide for our wants and necessities while living than to deprive onr- 
selves of them simply to amass great wealth to be squabbled over and squandered 


when dead. se 
It should also be remembered that the successful merchant believes implicity in 


* quick sales and small profits.” 
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The disposition of an i 
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REJECTED APPLICATIONS.  , 
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ing before the Patent Office, Our fee for prosecuting such cases is in proportion to 
a of work that is required to put the case in proper condition. Brt in 


these, as in all other cas ve wi eav 
Whiter Ge Erie Wwe will endeavor to regulate our charges so that they 


THE INVENTIONS MOST PROFITABLE. 


improvements on small objects i 
r jects in common use, or in the mi: 2 
are usually much more profitable than those for large and” oe 


Patents for 
ture thereof, 
ear aietT 

Tn an official report i iner i i 
peat ihe arene of a Chief Examiner in the United States Patent Office ap: 

“A patent it it is worth anything, when property m: i 

% Ly lanaged, is we 
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man obtained a patent for a slight improvement in straw cutters, took a 


model of his invention through the We i 
retitened with $40,009 in cash or its equivalents nn et + Cour Of eight months 
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“Another inventor obtained extension of a patent for a machine to thresh and 
élean grain, and sold it in about fifteen months for $60,000. _ if 

“These are ordinary cases of minor inventions, involving no very considerable 
inventive genius and of which hundreds go out of the Patent Office every year, Ex~ 
perience shows that the most profitable patents are those which coitain very little 
invention and are to-the superficial observer, of very little value.” 


PATENTS THE FOUNDATION OF ENTERPRISE. 


In the practical application of new and useful improvements, America leads the 
world. According to an estimate made by Commissioner of Patents, from six to 
seven-eights of the entire manufacturing capitals of the United States; or upward 
of sixty thousand millions of dollars, probably is based upon patents, either 
directly or indirectly. A very large proportion of all patents prove remunerativey 
which is the reason why so many are applied for, and so marty millions of capital 
invested in their Working. “But all patents, says an able writer, “are net prov 
ductive; neither are all farms; all men are not } all mines are not bonanzas, 

“Phere is searcély an article of human convenience or necessity in the market 
to-day, that has not at some time or other been the subject of a patent, either in 
whole or in part. The sale of évery such article yields the inventor a profit. If we 

urchase a box of paper collars, a portion of the price goes to the inventor; if we 

wy a sewing machine, the chances are that we pay a royalty to as many, as a dozen 
Or fifteen inventors at once. Indeed, the field is so vast and the number of profitable 
patents so great, that it would be far preferable to undertake a recapitulation of 
ees patents which are not profitable than those which are.’? 


FOREIGN PATENTS. 


Many itivéntiotis patented in this country are of such a Hature and Are adapted 
especially to requirements found only im this country, as to render then practically 
useless in foreign countries, Of course, for such inventions it is money throwit 
away to secure foreign patents. Again’ many inventions are patented here that 
would also be most valuable in foreign countries, if protected by patents. Therefore, 
before applying for foreign patents and before losing his right ty make such appli- 
cation, an inventor should consider most carefully the advisability of making 
application in foreign countries for patents to protect his invention. - 

‘To those who teed any stance in this line we will gladly tender any servic 
in our power. Weare represented in every capital city in the world, and by co 
responding with our agents we can soon find out the probable value cf an invention 
in any foreign country. 5 
ttlso have the facilities for attending to foreign patent work with accuracy 
and dispatch and will be pleased to open correspondence with any who are inter+ 
ested in this subject. hai 

American inventions find a ready sale in foreigti countries, and this is so 
whether the inventions are protected by foreign patents or not; but in the latter 
case the profits derived from the sales go into pockets other than those of the 
original inventor: 


SALE. 


That at the present day it is difficult to séli patents and that there is a strong 
prejudice against them, would be useless to deny. No matter how important or 
valuable the invention may be, there is a disposition on the part of the public to be 
very careful how they invest. It is true that the ‘hard times” in a great measure, 
pperate against sales; still, that is not the main cause and greatest obstacle in the 
way cf making sales: The greatest diffienity lies within the inventors themselves: 
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|, No sooner does an inventor get his patent allowed than his ideas 

with few sensible exceptions, he asics from $25,000 to $100,000 for his invention on 
which a month before he hesitated to risk a few dollars to'secure a patent. 
the patents are still valuable and find buyers when the improvement is good and 
the inventor put his prices at reasonable figures, but at fancy prices a sale cannot 
be made. Until the patent is sold it has only imaginary value. It is only when the 
inventor disposes and realizes that he knows what the invention is worth to him in 
dolilars and cents, and no invention is worth more than it will produce. Of course. 
when we say produce, we take it for granted that the patent is in the right hands 
and has been given proper publicity and the attention it deserves. 

‘To induce capilalists to buy, it is necessary to show them margin enough to 
make a good profit on manufacturing the article, whatever it may be, and also 
sufficient to enable him to make the money paid for the patent, outside of the profi 
on manufacturing, Without the capitalists can see this, of course he cannot be e 
pected to Duy; as there would be no inducement, ; 

at an invention in a financial sense is worth no more than it will bring in 
dollars and cents, no matter what the intrinsic meri e inve 7 be, Is 
Proposition that we eater What the intrinsic merit of the invention may be, is a 


THE GOVERNMENT AND THE INVENTOR. 


In respect to the relations between the Government and the inventor. 
tar misconception is very great; and this itis the primary object of pit Dalai 
correct and diminish, in order to free the Patent Office from the awkward alten, 
uptive of either issuing patents of dubious validity or else refusing to issue patents 
In estimating the causes which contribute {o this popular misconceptio 

composite character of our Patent laws must not be lost steht of, The patent prac, 
a is one of the few subjects in which there is much admixture of law. It is brought 
forth by written law yet itis governed both by written and unwritten law. Hence 
it is x st unusual to find inventors of learning who are annoyed and inconvenienced 
by ignorance of some fundamental maxim of Patent Law. The current idea of 

ratent Rights by no means consides with the laws’ conception of a limited 
monopoly. | In the haze of popular interpretation the applicant gathers the notion 
eG Patent is a formal and assured (sequel) to the invention—that the fee fixed 
Peaaw is the sole equivalent demanded from him for the protection accorded to his 
discovery, and that having (either by application or accident) acquired a mechanical 
or chemical novelty, he has nothing to do but to insist on the government issuing 
directions by which the profitable use and exercise of his discovery are reserved to 
him and his assigns for nearly a generation. In short, the popular notion teaches 
him that the lucky inventor is to receive everything and to give nothing to the 
publicin return, Very justly the law treats these ideas as the illustrations of 
ignorance; for in the first place, the discovery of some mechanical truth by no 
means authenticates the discoverer as the “true and first inventor” of the apparatus 
embodying its practical development. What is novel to him may be familiar to 
many others in the same range of science; for without fully endorsing Chaucer's 
theory that “there is nothing new but what has once-béen old” it must yet be 
admitted that to every novelty the inquiries and experiments of many minds simul- 
taneously tend, under the pressure of that necessity which is the acknowledged 
parent of Invention. Hence it frequently happens that the substance of a supposed 
discovery has already been anticipated, published and protected; and. that 
several independent inventors are one and all forstalled by “the true and 
first inventor,” to whom alone the law recognizes the donation of a patent. Indeed 
the “ simultaneousness of invention ” has practically passed into a proverb and to 
this day the honor of inyenting the steambo~t is claimed with uniform persistance 
cue of an American, an Englishman, a Scotchman, a Frenchman anda 
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Equally erroneous is the conception that the fee fixed by law is the price of the 
patent. rue it is that a fee is charged to meet the expenditures incurred in the ex- 
amination of the application and the issue of the patent; but the real price 
demanded from the applicant is summarised in the following obligatio (1) that 
he is the inventor of a useful secret, prior to his creation unknown and unantici- 
pated. (2) that he must in the document specifying the details of the discovery, so 
effectually disclose the secret that the public will know exactly what it is they are 
forbidden to imitate, and will, at the end of the term of the monoply, be enabled, by 
aid of this information, to work the invention as efficiently as the inventor: (3) that 
he must claim no protection for no part which is not both useful and novel: and (4) 
that he fully recognizes that his patent is liable to voidness if any of his allegations 
are either intentionally untrue, or intentionally erroneous. It therefore follows 
that the inventor has much to consider in formulating his claim to Patent Rights. 
What he should do, and what he should avoid doing in order to secure a strong yet 
valid patent, are subjects that require the consideration of minds of experience, for 
the fact must not be discounted that a dubious patent is worse than none at all, and 
a bad one is a burden of affliction and a millstone of misery 

In anticipation of the criticism that there should be no technical obstructions to 
the issue of a patent, it may be answered that the public have a right to consider- 
ation as well as the inventor and in their interest the utmost precision and per- 
spicuousness are demanded. The public incur heavy pecuinary penalties if they 
eveu unintentionally infringe a patented invention; and so it is essential that they 
should be furnished with explicit details of the process they are forbidden to copy. 

Equally imperative is it that the seal of the Patent Office should not be wontoniy 
ot loosely affixed to a document directed against acquired right of a citizen, for- 
bidding him to do what.under other circumstances the professed freedom of our 
institutions and laws license him to do, 

It is the duty of conscientious Patent Attorney, promoted by his experience and 
knowledge, to guide the inventor’s action in such’ manner as to avoid the pitfalls 
and obstacles which of necessity, beset his path, and by the aid of his information 
protect the inventor from piracy of the fruits of his caiculation and industry. 


OPPORTUNITIES. 

Improving opportunities is well, but making opportunities is better. Many a 
man says that he could do something if he only had an opportunity, but, the man 
who is determined to do something will secure the opportunity, even if he has to 
make it. Bacon sa; “A wise man will make more opportunities than he finds.” 

Any man, woman orchild who has produced an invention of any description 
has made for himself an opportunity to secure a patent therefor, and by improving 
such an opportunity it cannot be estimated in advance the value that will be derived 
therefrom. History is replete with instances where poor men have been made 
fabulously rich through patents that they haye secured on apparently trivial im- 

rovements and inventions. Had these men neglected their opportunities, their 
inventions would never have benefited them in any respect. Thusit is often heard 
that the first inventors do not derive any benefit from their inventions, This is 
simply owing to the fact that they have not improved their opportunities by securing 
proper protection for their inventions under the liberal patent laws of this country, 
aud they have permitted otliers to discover or use their secrets until the invention 
‘becomes common property. Popular sentiment is often in sympathy with those in- 
ventors who have thus lost their rights, but in fact they deserve no sympathy, as 
they are alone at fault and are themselves to blame. 

Never yet has an invention ever been of value to its inventor unless that inven- 
tion was properly protected by a patent. Many a man who might have secured 
riches and fame has passed away in poverty, simply because he neglected to patent 
those inventions that occurred to him in his daily occupation, 

‘The Patent Office stands ready to grant a seventeen year monopoly to an enter- 
prising inventor, and the man who conceives an invention and fails to protect it 
until someone else anticipates him, abuses his opportunities and justly deserves the 


consequences, 
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‘The all-governing power has seen fit to imbué some men with the faculty of in- 
vention—The highest attribute of man. This is undoubtedly done for a purpose, 
‘ind the man who has thus been favored and permits the products of this faculty to 
pass into oblivion with himself, yiolates a sacred trust in him reposed. 

Phe faculty of invention is given to some, in order that they may disclose the 
invention in practical form and thus benefit all. 

‘Thus it is that a perso who has produced an invention, and who refuses to dis- 
close and patent it, not only violates his trust, and is undeserving of sympathy should 
his invention be afterwards discovered and patented by another, but he refuses to 
accept au opportunity} and he cannot justly complain of never having had one. 


HOW TO OBTAIN A PATENT. 


he first step towards securing a patent is for the inventor to send us a sketch, 
drawing, pHotograplt or model of his device together with a full description of the 
invention, such as he ig able to give. Neither model or photograph is necessary, a 
clear description in the inventor’s own language and a sketch such as he can make 
is quite sufficient. If the invention is complicated he should refer to the various 
parts by letters or numerals, 

On teceipt.of this information we will at once make an examination of the 
records of the Patent Office to ascertain if a patent can probably be secured, report 
to him the result of our search and forward such references that may be found that 
would anticipate the invention. We make no charge for examining the records of 
the Patent Office and reporting on the patentability of an invention. If we report 
that the invention is patentable, we call on the inventor for $15, and upon receipt ot 
this amount we Immediately begin work upon the preparation of the papers in the 
application for patent. This includes the specification and drawing. After the 
papers ate prepared we forward them to the inventor for his signature and approval. 

hen the papers have bees approved and executed they are returned to us together 
with $30. oF this amount $15 is for the Government filing fee aud $15 the balance of 
bur fee, Within six months after the application is allowed, the inventor must pay 
the final Government fee of $20. ‘The total cost of a patent for an ordinary case, 
inctuding all fees, Government, drawing and attorney, is $65. The amount, however, 
‘being paid in instalments, as indicated, places the expenses within the reach of 
many who could not pay the whole sum in a lump. 

Tt ia of extreme importance that investors should file their applications for 
patent without delay, "The law favors the diligent and those who are active in 
making known their claims aud assertiug them. The first inventor is the first 
who conceives the invention, puts it into practical form and promptly 
declares his claim to it; and it should be borue ia mind that no money can be made 
out of ant invention unless it is protected by a patent. Capitalists will not embark 
in an enterprise and buy machinery for the manufacture of an article unless they 
are assitred protection and it is siniply owing to the fact that inventions can be pro- 
tected by patents that they find a market among manufacturers. 

‘When an inventor wants time to improve his invention or to prepare the papers, 
models and drawings necessary to obtain a patent, he will prevent a patent being 
granted to any one else surreptitiously or to a subsequent inventor, by filing a 
caveat in the secret archives of the Patent Office. In order to file a caveat, the inven- 
tor teed only send ng a rough sketch of the invention with a description in his own 
words and the fee $25 in full, Upon receipt of this amount, we will prepareall the neces- 
sary papers and get them on file in the Patent Office at the earliest possible moment, 

Two or thore independent inventions cannot be claimed in one application, but 
where several distinct inventions are dependent upon each other and mutually 
contribute to produce a single result, they may be claimed in one application. 

Joint inventors are entitled toa joint patent, neither can claim one separately, In- 
depettdent inventors of distinct aud independent intprovements in the same machine 
cannot obtain a joint patent for their separate inventions, nor does the fact that one 
furnishes the capital and the other makes the invention entitle them to make appli- 
cation as joint inventors; but, in such cases, they may become joint patentees by 
the assignment of an undivided part interest. 


WE HAVE GAINED ESTEEM AND CONFIDENCE, 


a eee Jackson, TENN., October 26, 1896. 

Washington, D.C. 
Sef TET 

_ Your efficient and prompt work in procuring my claim in the Patent Of 
gained for you my esteem and confidence. Iam throughly convinced of ponents 
reliability, and above all in the prosecution of patent claims you have proved your- 
pears the sence of ae aistina a hed gentleman, Hon. B, A. Enloe, M.C., who 
youtome. Ican che a it 
Bererseeiataaet ea e ly recommend your firm to all my friends 
Very respectfully, 
J.M. COCHRAN, 


NOTHING SUCCEEDS LIKE SUCCESS. 


Masaee Gisechect Cb. Sparta, Ga., February 15, 1896. 


Washington, D. C. 
Sen taco aes 
ty patent papers have been received and in every respect acceptabl 
Iam greatly elated at your success, the aj ii fee ie 
4 “success, ppreciation in which you c 
wie me, when I state that the identical case, without any alteration in parecer 
ne Ru ete thee packer elites tenses am eel I paid them the usual fee of 
5. nation, the result of tl wi 
SoU EG) ate obtainable.” . ultof the search being ‘‘without any 
ie most Ican say in your behalf is that in the futw i 
my Pusiness with the Patent Office, Merge che span on Berane 
have done what I could with an acquaintance of mine, to induce him to giv 
you his business, he is now preparing to make application for patent on an improrel 


cotton press. Ue promised me positively that he would open correspondence with 


Sao Reeees my unqualified thanks for the promptness and efficiency of your 


Yours truly, 
wM. A, GRIMES, 


WITHOUT EXTRA CHARGE. 


Wirrta: Pa. 
Messrs. Grascoce & €o., MSPORT, Pa., November 11, 1896. 
ashington, D.C. 
Gentlemen :— se 
I herewith acknowledge the receipt of patent on valve stopper, and 
thanks for your prompt and satisfactory attenti ied ated Bt tee 
inquiries without extra charge. ry attention. Also for answering the many 
Yours truly, 
CLINTON E. LONG. 


Cananparcua, N. Y., October 9, 1897. 
Messrs. Grascock & Co., 


Patent Attorneys, 


Washington, D. C. 
Gentiemen:— 


During my long experience as a manufacturer of tinware, I have many times 
had occasion to engage the services of patent attorneys. Before I became acquainted 
with yourself, I made several applications for patents through various attorneys, 
and I must admit that the work done by these attorneys was not altogether satisfac- 
tory to me. When I first heard of you I had pending before the Patent Office an 
application for patent which had finally been rejected by the Examiner and follow- 
ing the advice of my attorney then representing me, I carried the case up on appeal 
to the Board of Examiners-in-Chief. Nhe Board affirmed the Examiner’s decision, 
thus leaving me out. I then applied to you and throngh your skillful efforts suc- 
ceeded in getting the examiner to reverse his own decision and grant me the 
patent, 

‘This patent Tam gratified to state has just been passed upon by the Courts and 
pronounced valid and infringed. If I had applied to you in the beginning in this 
case, I would have saved considerable money, time and uneasiness. 

Since handling the case above referred to, you have presented a number of 
applications for patents for me, and you have never yet met with defeat. You have 
secured a patent on every application that I have filed through you, and I know this 
could not have been done unless you were more skillful than the ordinary attorney. 
Furthermore, I am convinced that your patents are the best that can be secured, 

I invariably give your name and address to all parties asking about patent 
attorneys, as I know that you can accomplish anything in your line that is possible 
of being accomplished at all, 

Yours very truly, 


TRISTRAM D. BROWN, 


The Brown Oil Can Company. 


(Manufacturers of 
Brown's Improved Selt-Sealing Oil Cans, 
Toledo, Obio. 


Messrs. Guascock & Co., 
Washington, D. C. 
Gentlemen :— 

Please accept our thanks for the promptness in forwarding our last Letters 
Patent on Wash Boards. We are well pleased with the way you have treated us and 
will cheerfully recommend you to any person desiring the services of a patent 
lawyer, as we have always found you to be men of promptness. 


Very truly yours, 
a ueey L. 0. BROWN, Pres. 


